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President’s Message 


As your President has visited various states during the past year and has noted their progress 
she feels sure that the thinking people everywhere are waking up to the fact that the future safety 
and prosperity of our nation is dependent on the right kind of education and training of the children. 


State Conventions 


At the recent State Sessions of the New York State Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations which your President recently attended the Convention theme was “Ideals and Stand- 
ards for the American Home”’ and as a climax at the closing session the necessity of God in the home 
as the foundation for the future welfare of our country was emphasized. 

The following quotations express so clearly the importance of our work especially in regard to 
home training that we cannot resist quoting the headings of their convention program: j 

“The web of life is woven of two threads—heredity and environment. The shuttle is thrown in 
the home.” 

“Men make governments and institutions, but homes make or un-make men.” _ 

“The way of life or death for the nation is not decided at the polls but in the homes. Fathers 
and mothers, not legislators, will make the America of the future.”’ 

“ The test of the civilization of a nation is in the quality of the men and women it produces.” 

“So long as the first coneern of a nation is for its homes, it matters little what it seeks second 


or third.”’ 

Other states which have held conventions this fall are the following: 
Ohio at Warren, October 12, 13, 14. Tennessee at Paris, October 27, 28, 29. 
lowa at Mason City, October 12, 13. North Carolina at Salisbury, November 1, 2, 3. 
Massachusetts at Springfield, October 13, 14, 15. New Jersey at Trenton, November 8, 9. 
Indiana at Indianapolis, October 20, 21, 22. North Dakota, at Fargo, November 21, 22, 23. 
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Bulletins 


The monthly or quarterly bulletins sent out to the local associations from the various state 
headquarters are a great aid in systematizing the work throughout the state while our CHILD-WELFARi 
MaGaAZINE Seeks to coérdinate the work accomplished by the various state branches. 

In the first Michigan bulletin just issued the President states that the object of Parent-Teacher 
Associations is getting the teachers and parents together on a common meeting ground of sympathetic 
understanding. The Kentucky President in sending out her first Bulletin tells her members that 
“The real success of the Bulletin depends largely upon those all over the state who will use its columns 
freely to tell what they are doing and what success they are having.”’ 

North Dakota issues its first regular bulletin. We quote the following from the opening message; 
The Parent-Teacher Association is an organization which enables parents and teachers to come 
together for the sole purpose of discussing ways and means to support and control the business of 
educating the children. The Parent-Teacher Association provides a forum for discussion of these 
matters; it is a valuable means of civic coéperation. 

Colorado has changed from a quarterly to a monthly bulletin and in its first number in October 
bespeaks the constant and active codperation of every part of the state in order to make it the vital 
news carrier and idea distributor it shall be; also it asks for personal communications from every 
association as to their work. 

In addition to these there are Bulletins issued and sent out monthly by the following states: 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Missouri, lowa, Washington, New York and Texas, and other states have sent 
out mimeographed messages occasionally. 

The Iowa Child-Welfare Research Station 

In 1917 the women of Iowa succeeded in the passage of a bill in the state legislature with the 
appropriation of the sum of $25,000 to be used for the maintenance of the Child-Welfare Research 
Station as an integral part of the State University. This was to be established for the study of the 
“best scientific methods of conserving and developing the normal child, the dissemination of such 
information acquired, and the training of students for work in such fields. One of the Vice-Presidents 
of our National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, Mrs. Cora Bussey Hillis, of 
Des Moines, had for years worked and longed for this research work to be started. Two years ago 
at St. Louis she confided to your President her great ambition for an increase in appropriations. The 
W. C. T. U. was then holding its sessions in St. Louis and the members led by their national Presi- 
dent, Miss Anna B. Gordon, realized the great advantage to the nation of the research station and 
they voted agift of $50,000 to be paid at the rate of $5,000 seami-nnually for five years. 

The work of the station is carried on by experts in the departments of medicine, dentistry, edu- 
cation, psychology and sociology. The September number of the Delineator gives a very good de- 
scription of their plans in an article headed ‘$40,000 for a Hog. How Much for Your Child?” 


Legislation 


At the Woman’s Joint Congressional Committee meeting held in Washington on September 28th 
the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations was represented by your Presi- 
dent, your Legislative Chairman and your Executive Secretary who is the Secretary of the Committee. 
Many bills were discussed. The bills which your legislative chairman desires to place before our 
associations for their consideration and action are grouped together under six P’s which if kept in 
mind will save confusion. They are as follows: 

1. Prohibition—No change in the Volstead Act that would readmit wine or beer or otherwise weaken 
enforcement. 

2. Peace—Reduction of armaments by international agreement. 

3. Protection of Women in Industry—Adequate salaries for Women’s Bureau of Department of Labor. 

4. Physical Education—Demand that the plank in the national Republican platform for physical 
education in our schools be speedily translated into a law following the general lines of the Fess- 

Capper physical education bill. : 

5. Public Schools—Principles embodied in the Towner-Sterling educational bill. 
6. Protection of Infancy—The Maternity Bill. 

She has already sent out an explanatory letter and any wishing for more information will plasee 

write to Mrs. Wm. E. Tilton, 11 Mason St., Cambridge, Mass. 


The Project Method in Education @ 


The project method so much talked of in our schools and by our educators today seems to be 
simply the use of the everyday environment and experiences of the child as a basis of knowledge for 
growth. It is the application of the old theory of reasoning from the known to the unknown, from 
the concrete to the abstract, the utilization of present knowledge to gain future knowledge and apply 
it. It is an opportunity which the child sees and understands and enjoys and which like a puzzle 
or a game leads to unknown and interesting conclusions. It may be well participated in and supple- 
mented by the parents and Parent-Teacher Associations. 
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Report of Delegate to the Pan-Pacific Educational Conference from 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 


MRS. HUBERT N. ROWELL 


The National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
‘veacher Associations was recognized as being a 
valuable adjunct to our educational system 
when the Federal Bureau of Education invited 
our organization to send a delegate to the Pan- 
l’acific Educational Conference. 

This Conference was held in Honolulu, August 
11-21, 1921, under the auspices of the Pan- 
Pacific Union. 

Ihe Pan-Pacific Union is an incorporated body 
with an international board of trustees, repre- 
senting every race and nation of the Pacific. 

One of its objects is ‘to call in conference 
delegates from all Pacific peoples for the purpose 
of discussing and furthering the interests com- 
mon to Pacific nations.” 

The first such conference was held last year 
in Honolulu—the First Pan-Pacific Scientific 
Conference. The second was the First Pan- 
Pacific Educational Conference. 

About twenty of the delegates sailed from San 
Francisco on August 3d, and a delightful six- 
days’ voyage over a smooth blue sea brought us 
to the island of Oahu and to the dream-land 
city of Honolulu ‘in the Paradise of the Pacific’’ 
at ‘‘the ocean’s cross-roads.”’ 

At Diamond Head we were pleasantly sur- 
prised to see the genial and energetic Secretary- 
Director of the Pan-Pacific Union, Mr. Alexander 
Hume Ford, who had come out in a tug to meet 
our ship. 

We shall never forget the first view of the 
turquoise waters of Waikiki Beach and the 
glorious coloring of the mountainous Island. 

Dark-skinned boys swam out to the ship for 
the coins that might be thrown overboard to 
them as we neared the dock. The Hawaiian 
Band in white and gold uniforms welcomed us 
with entrancing music. Crowds lined the wharf, 
and leading citizens took us in their automobiles 
to our hotels. 

The meetings of the conference were held in 
the throne room of the palace of the former 
Hawaiian kings—now the government building 
of the territory of Hawaii. Its spacious grounds 
include several acres of lawns and drives. A 
huge banyan tree fills considerable space on the 
grounds, and other large trees brilliant in red 
blossoms, were at their best in August. 

It was rather difficult for a stranger from the 
mainland to realize at first that this tropical 
country is a part of our own United States, but 
the opening exercises dispelled any misappre- 
hension. 

The Governor of Hawaii was being installed 
as the new president of the Pan-Pacific Union. 
A part of the ceremony, held on the steps of the 
capitol and on the lawn in front of the building, 


was a most impressive flag-drill performed by 
the pupils of a large public school. Children of 
Hawaiian, British, Japanese, Chinese, Korean, 
Filipino, Portuguese, Spanish, and Russian 
parentage, dressed in the costumes of the lands 
of their ancestors, came forth, and as individual 
groups, proclaimed in verse and song their alle- 
giance to the flag. A beautiful new flag had 
been sent by President Harding for the occasion. 

From this opening hour through the fifteen 
days of our stay we heard only of peace and 
harmony existing among the various peoples who 
make up the population of the Islands. We 
learned that these racial groups respect one 
another; that their children think little of dif- 
ferences in nationality; and that they are proud 
to be Americans. 

It was interesting to hear a leading Chinese 
resident explain in an after-dinner speech that 
the good feeling existing among the representa- 
tives of the various races was not accidental, but 
that it was an outgrowth of the teachings of the 
Christian missionaries who a hundred years ago 
laid the foundations of the present civilization in 
the Islands. Descendants of the early mission- 
ary families are among the prominent and public- 
spirited citizens of to-day. Several of them 
were members of the Conference. 

The countries represented in the Conference 
were Australia, Canada, Chili, China, Hawaii, 
India, Japan, Korea, New Zealand, Portugal, 
The Philippines, Russia and Siberia. 

There were twenty-eight delegates from the 
mainland of the United States—seventeen men 
and eleven women. The presiding officer was 
Dr. David Starr Jordan, of California, Chan- 
cellor of Stanford University, but a citizen of the 
world. 

An atmosphere of good-fellowship; a tolerance 
for the views of all; a spirit of brotherly kindness 
pervaded the whole Conference. A remark 
credited to Dr. Jordan illustrated rather forcibly 
the general feeling: ‘I know no race but the 
‘human’ race.” ’ 

Of particular interest to our organization is the 
fact that the kindergarten was given full recog- 
nition by this Conference. One of the govern- 
ment delegates from the United States was the 
Director of the Kindergarten Division of the 
U. S. Bureau of Education, Miss Julia Abbot, 
who gave a most excellent paper. The Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union was ably represented 
by Miss Barbara Greenwood, and the kinder- 
gartens of Hawaii by Miss Frances Lawrence. 
A good part of one afternoon was devoted to 
kindergarten education. 

Representatives of national organizations and 
institutions were each given about ten minutes 
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the last forenoon of the Conference. At this 
time the delegate of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations had 
the opportfinity to give a brief paper setting 
forth the nature and aims of our organization. 

There were many eager inquiries about our 
work. Much is being done by sectarian, edu- 
cational and philanthropic agencies for the 
benefit of the children of the Territory. There 
is also one flourishing Mothers’ Association in 
connection with a large private school in Hono- 
lulu, but as yet there are no parent-teacher 
associations in the public schools. The fact that 
the parents of the children speak different lan- 
guages has thus far seemed a bar to effort in 
organizing. 

The president of the Ponahou Mothers’ 
Association called together at her home a number 
of the women interested in child welfare and 
public welfare to hear about our work and to 
consider the advisability of organizing parent- 
teacher associations. The matter was referred 
to the Central Committee on Child Welfare and 
there is every probability that a beginning may 
be made this fall by starting two or more parent- 
teacher associations in Honolulu. 

Your delegate, conducted by Mrs. A. L. 
Andrews, president of the Central Committee on 
Child Welfare, and Miss Margaret L. Catton, 
leader in Juvenile Court work, visited the various 
centers of child-welfare work in Honolulu. 

The excellent Social Service Bureau is doing 
work similar to that done by Charity Organiza- 
tion Societies on the mainland. We learned here 
that each of the separate Islands of the Territory 
has a child-welfare commission. 

The Free Kindergarten and Children’s Aid 
Association is one of the most active organiza- 
tions, maintaining eleven free Kindergartens, 
four playgrounds and the Castle Home School. 

This school, commanding a view of the ocean 
and the beautiful Manoa Valley, is in a fine 
building, which was the former 'residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Castle, prominent early residents. 
This was the one institution where only white 
children are accepted. 

The Salvation Army conducts one of the best- 
equipped homes for children on the Island of 
Oahu. There are several fine buildings under 
most excellent supervision, the boys and girls 
having entirely separate quarters some distance 
removed from each other. A wealthy sugar 
planter has recently given $300,000 for a new 
home for the boys with plenty of land for a farm 
and dairy. Of the more than two hundred 
children in this home, only one was white. 

The Girls’ Industrial Home with about 125 
inmates and a faculty of seventeen members is 
built on the cottage plan on a fine campus 
ornamented with flowering shrubs. The girls 
are taught besides their studies, the handiwork 
of the Hawaiian people. 

In a crowded district occupied it was said by 


about ten thousand people is the Palama Settle- 
ment. In the short time at our disposal we had 
an interesting conference with the physician and 
nurse in charge of the venereal clinic and visited 
the bath house where about twenty little brown- 
skinned girls swam and dived like ducks. 

The Columbus Welfare Club has a fine building 
in the heart of the city, and its work, which is 
similar to that of the Y. M. C. A., seems to be 
admirably conducted. 

The Y. M. C. A. carries on a most extensive 
work, with separate quarters for the army and 
navy, to accommodate the soldiers from Schofield 
Barracks and the sailors from the naval station 
at Pearl Harbor. 

The Y. W. C. A. in addition to the usual 
activities of the main building conducts an Inter- 
national Institute where welfare work is done 
for the mothers and homes. Here the delegates 
were guests one evening at an open-air dinner, 
and were delightfully entertained by the pres- 
entation of several playlets with simple but 
effective setting, in which the characters were 
groups of oriental mothers learning to speak 
English. 

The public schools of the Islands are under a 
highly centralized system, they are all adminis- 
tered by the Department of Public Instruction 
of the Territory, with supervising principals on 
the several islands. A good school is in reach of 
practically every child in the country districts. 

A commendable feature of the system is that 
city teachers and country teachers must have the 
same qualifications and they receive equal 
salaries. Many of the teachers are Hawaiians 
or White-Hawaiians, and are graduates of the 
local Normal Training School. This school is 
also under the supervision of the Department of 
Public Instruction. 

The University of Hawaii, located in Manoa 
Valley, has been recently organized as an out- 
growth of the College of Hawaii. It has already 
about two hundred students and an excellent 
faculty. Its president is Dr. Arthur L. Dean, 
the world-renowned scientist, who has contrib- 
uted so much to the development of a cure for 
leprosy. 

It was interesting to learn that it was one of 
the leading Chinese residents of Honolulu who 
initiated the movement to establish this univer- 
sity. 

The Pan-Pacific Union has taken steps to 
found a Pan-Pacific University to be located in 
Honolulu. A charter has been secured and 
many able men are interested in its promotion. 
The idea was first developed at a meeting of men 
from many lands, held in the home of Wu Ting 
Fang in Shanghai. The prime object is to bring 
together youths of all Pacific countries to study 
problems common to all, and especially to train 
men to be leaders in their own countries in 
developing their natural resources; and ‘to 
teach first the useful leadership in labor that is 
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ieeded in raising the standards of living.”” It is 
wovided that “those of its students who desire 
nay attend evening classes while working for 
heir support during the day at labor that might 
a part of the curriculum.” 

There is a number of very fine private schools 
n the Territory. The Ponahou School is at- 
ended chiefly by white children; the Kame- 
iameha School chiefly by Hawaiians. 

Almost as soon as the families of foreign 
iborers came to Hawaii, schools were provided 
by their own people in the native languages. 
fhese people came first as transients, intending 
io return in time to their own countries, but 
many became permanent residents and since 
1898, when the islands came under the govern- 
ment of the United States, the children born 
have become American citizens. 

The Japanese language schools have excited 
much comment in recent years. They have 
been considered by some to be a menace, it being 
claimed that they taught a dual allegiance. 
\fter much agitation a law was passed by the 
Territorial legislature, placing the foreign-lan- 
guage schools under the Department of Public 
Instruction, and requiring that all teachers pass 
examinations in English, American History, 
American Government and American Democ- 
racy. 

These provisions were sanctioned and pro- 
moted by the Japanese teachers themselves as 
well as by the Japanese press, and while the new 
law was lenient, permitting two years for a full 
compliance with its provisions, the Japanese 
teachers insisted upon making the law effective 
at once and diligently went to work, paying for 
courses of instruction by taxing themselves and 
their pupils. 

The oriental characters are so difficult to learn 
and so much effort required to learn to read, that 
the children much prefer English, but the Jap- 
anese rightly claim that it is necessary for their 
children to understand and speak the language 
of their parents in order that they may learn to 
respect parental teachings and be amenable to 
parental control. Thus far it is claimed that 
few children of Japanese parentage in Hawaii 
have come under the care of industrial schools 
or the juvenile court. 

Any report of our visit to Hawaii would be 
incomplete without some mention of the unusual 
hospitality extended to the delegates of the 
Conference. 

Shortly after our arrival we were received at 
the University of Hawaii one delightful afternoon 
by President and Mrs. Dean and Governor and 
Mrs. Farrington. A broad canvas had been 


spread for a canopy over the lawn in front of 
the main building, large enough to cover the 
several hundred people of the Territory who 
came to do us honor. 

Entertainment on the lawn was the rule also 
at the Governor’s reception and also at that 
given one pleasant afternoon at the Old Mission 
House. 

The chairman of the entertainment committee, 
Mrs. F. M. Swanzy, gave a special evening at 
her own beautiful home for the women delegates. 
The delicious supper of native viands and fruits 
principally, was served on the veranda one moon- 
light night. The charm of this occasion will 
never be forgotten by these privileged to be 
there. 

One Saturday we were the guests of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and were taken in auto- 
mobiles for an 85-mile drive around the Island 
of Oahu, with its miles of sugar and pineapple 
plantations, its acres of rice and taro, its native 
flowering trees and shrubs, its fruits in abundance 
—cocoanuts, papaia, guavas, mangoes and many 
more. A delicious luncheon at the Haliewa 
hotel was a special feature of the day. 

Hardly a day passed that we were not enter- 
tained at luncheon by some local club or society. 

The day before sailing the representatives of 
the sugar and pineapple industries provided 
automobiles and gave us practically the whole 
day, showing us the plantations, the cultivation 
and development of plants, the experiment 
station, the pineapple canneries and a great 
sugar mill. 

We visited also the model settlements for 
laborers, and learned much of the difficulties 
that have been met and overcome in bringing 
these great industries to their present stage of 
perfection in management and control. 

All that we learned of conditions in the Islands 
developed the greatest interest in the welfare 
of their people. 

The teachers asked our help in securing from 
Congress federal aid for vocational education. 
It seems that Territories have not been included 
in legislation already passed, and that Hawaii 
is as much entitled to this aid as are the States. 

The compelling thought uppermost in every 
mind, as we left the scenes of the Conference, 
was that so often expressed: The future peace 
of the world is going to depend upon the edu- 
cation of its children. 

We sailed for home August 24th on the fine 
ship Matsonzia, reluctantly leaving the shores of 
that beautiful land, which we had found to be 
in fact as well as in name, “ The friendly outpost 
of a friendly nation.” 
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The Congress of Mothers in the Country 


° By MARGARETTA REEVE, 


Chairman, National Country Life Department 


In response to a questionnaire sent out in the 
winter of 1921, ten states returned information 
as to local conditions, from their Depart ments of 
Country Life. The reports were full, and showed 
much thought and care. The remaining thirty 
states made no reply, but this cannot mean that 
they have no rural problem, no rural want as 
yet unsupplied, for a study of conditions all over 
the United States shows a crying need for better 
schools, better roads, better homes in the country. 
It merely proves that the Congress as an organ- 
ization has not waked up to its duty and its 
privilege—that we are only half alive. 

Our object, Child Welfare, is not confined to 
the towns and cities, nor should we wait until 
the country child leaves home and comes within 
the radius of a city Association, to “‘carry the 
mother-love and mother-thought into all that 
concerns childhood in homé, school, church and 
state,”’ or to ‘‘bring into closer coéperation the 
home and the school, that parent and teacher 
may cooperate intelligently in the education of 
the child,” according to our published aims and 
purposes. 

The needs of the country child in home and 
school are, like those of the city child, practically 
unlimited; but it is easier to advance over the 
firm ground of work accomplished, than to 
bewilder our eyes with a bird’s-eye-view of so 
great a field—better to do one thing at a time, 
and do it thoroughly, than to try to do many 
things and make no definite impression anywhere. 
Many organizations are working to solve the 
country life problem, by means of Agricultural 
Extension Bureaus, Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, the 
County Y. M. C. A., the Grange, and so on 
through a long list, but though we can and 
should, codperate with all these agencies when- 
ever and wherever we may, there are some 
responsibilities which seem to be peculiarly our 
own, and which we not only may, but must, 
assume. 

In a long discussion of the situation and our 
relation to it, with our good friend, the former 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, Dr. Claxton, 
these two points were emphasized by him as 
worth ten years of steady effort on our part: 


A Parent-Teacher Association in every rural 
school; 

The securing of decent living conditions for 
rural teachers. 


To these was added by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, their need for our help in opening 
to the Home Demonstration Agent a way to the 
farm home and the farm woman, through the 
school house with its Parent-Teacher Association. 


It is hoped that the new plans for regiona! 
organization, and for the employment of organ 
izers or field workers where they are needed 
will greatly stimulate the formation of rura 
Associations. It is well known that the chie! 
obstacle to the establishment of these Associations 
in the country districts, has been the lack oi 
local leadership, and a fear on the part of inex 
perienced women to undertake the work of 
organization; whereas, if a group were once well 
organized, many would be willing to carry it on. 
The report, at the Annual Convention, from a 
number of districts, that it was difficult to 
maintain the interest in the Parent-Teacher 
Association because it had already done for the 
school everything that was possible, gave rise 
to the thought that there could be no better 
missionary than such an Association! Therefore 
it is suggested that these strong clubs with 
plenty of leadership, should make a survey of 
the rural districts lying around their town or 
city, and should act as an Extension Committee, 
starting, by means of their experience, and their 
available. speakers and programme material, 
clubs which in their turn will reach out yet 
further, and so carry the work into the most 
remote neighborhoods. What  prouder title 
could be borne by a Parent-Teacher Association 
than that of ‘Mother Club” to a group of 
thriving centers? 

It is hoped that state and local Presidents 
and county chairmen will improve every oppor- 
tunity to urge this upon their Associations and 
will recognize, by public honorable mention, 
those groups which show this true spirit of 
neighborliness. 

The second point is so vital that it is difficult 
to find words in which to fully convey its im- 
portance: decent living conditions for the rural 
teacher. 

Of what use is it for educators and all others 
interested in the solution of the country life 
problem, to urge the necessity of having good 
teachers in the rural schools, those schools in 
which so many of the finest men and women of 
our nation have had, and will have, their edu- 
cation, and to demand at least high school, and 
whenever possible, normal school or college, 
training, for the man or woman who is sent to 
teach from four to eight grades in a one- or two- 
room country school, when the accommodations 
offered these teachers are such that no one who 
has had the refining influence of such training 
would be willing to live under the conditions 
they must face—cold, ill-lighted, poorly fur- 
nished rooms, indifferent or bad food, long and 
lonely walks in bad weather over worse roads, 
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ad, in the majority of schools, buildings and 

juipment totally inadequate for the employment 

{ modern methods of instruction;—all this for 

salary smaller than the wages which in these 

ys must be paid to a domestic servant? 

In many places successful efforts are being 

ade to improve this disgraceful state of affairs, 

ut no other organization is so bound as ours, 
its name, its aims and purposes, its under- 
ing spirit of true parenthood, to see that the 
ing is done. And it is not only our duty; it is 
ur wisest course. We strive to interest edu- 
cators in our ideas and ideals, to secure the 
coOperation of superintendents and_ teachers, 
without which our work would be hampered 
almost to the point of arrest. What greater 
recommendation could we have than the fact 
that where one of our Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations exists, there the teacher may be assured 
of finding ‘‘all the comforts of home’’? 

The third point is one which lies almost 
entirely in our hands. We hold the key to the 
door of a great social center, to which will come 

are coming in great numbers—the country 
women. The Home Demonstration Agent of 
the Extension Division of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture goes to the farmhome, but she 
does not always find that its door swings open 
at her touch. The farm woman, like the farm 
man, is conservative. It is not easy to go to her 
and say, “I know more than you do; let me 
teach you something,” however tactfully the 
suggestion may be conveyed. But, also like the 
farm man, the farm woman is practical, and is 
quick to recognize a good thing when it has been 
demonstrated. If, on a day when the topic at 
the meeting of the Parent-Teacher Association 
has been Domestic Science, or Books and Read- 
ing, or Dress and Home Decoration, or What 
we can get from our Department of Agriculture 
to Help in the Home, the Demonstration Agent 
has been the speaker, and has demonstrated a 
new and easy method of canning, has talked of 
certain interesting books or articles, or has dis- 
cussed clothes, or new recipes, and then has had 


opportunity to meet the women afterwards over 
that unfailing ice-breaker, a cup of tea, she may 
follow up the expressions of interest in her talk 
by a friendly offer to ‘“‘come over some day and 
tell you more about it.’’ Nine tines out of ten, 
she will be welcomed in the same friendly spirit, 
and the door thus opened will not be closed again. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture is ready 
to instruct its agents to accept every opportunity 
offered by the Congress to establish coéperation 
by these means, and herein lies the solution of 
one of our most difficult problems—the securing 
of suitable speakers for rural meetings. The 
word “suitable,” here, should be emphasized. 
To the city woman, it is a matter of no difficulty, 
to go to a meeting around the corner, and if she 
fails to find there anything profitable, she has 
many other sources of inspiration. But it is a 
more serious undertaking for a country woman 
to spend an afternoon away from home, and 
when the effort is made, she must gain something 
definite in return, if she isto come again. There- 
fore the programmes must offer both pleasure 
and profit, and the trained agent can often 
contribute one as well as the other. Moreover, 
she is on the spot, or within reach, and it is her 
business, as well as her pleasure, to go where the 
government sends her. 

There are endless other lines of service which 
will develop locally, and should be followed out, 
but they will all be found to fall under the head 
of one of these three great opportunities which 
are ours. 

A celebrated authority on the subject of 
country life has said: “It is a maxim universally 
agreed upon in agriculture, that nothing must 
be done too late; and again, that everything 
must be done at its proper season; while there 
is a third precept which reminds us that oppor- 
tunities lost can never be regained.”’ 

These truths were stated by Pliny the Elder, 
2,000 years ago, but, like many other truths of 
the same age, they are equally applicable to the 
conditions of today. Let us profit by his wisdom, 


OPPORTUNITY 


They do me wrong who say I come no more 
When once I knock and fail to find you in, 
For every day I stand outside your door 
And bid you wake, and rise to fight and win. 


Wail not for precious chances past away, 
Weep not for golden ages on the wane. 

Each night I burn the records of the day; 
At sunrise every soul is born again. 


l.augh like a boy at splendors that have sped 
To vanquished joys be blind and deaf and 
dumb; 
\ly judgments seal the dead past with its dead, 
But never bind a moment yet to come. 


Tho deep in mire, wring not your hands and 
weep; 
I lend my arm to all who say, “I can!” 
No shame-faced outcast ever sank so deep 
But yet might rise and be again a man. 


Art thou a mourner? Rouse thee from they 
spell; 
Art thou a sinner? Sins may be forgiven; 
Each morning gives thee wings to flee from hell, 
Each night a star to guide thy foot to heaven. 
—Walter Malone. 
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Systematizing the Care of Little Brothers and Sisters 


. By FELIX 


The need fpr a means of taking care of the 
children of couples where both mother and father 
must work, has resulted in an innovation in the 
Cincinnati school system. 

This is that the older girls in the public schools 
be trained in looking after little ones, amusing 
and instructing them almost as the professional 
kindergartner might; even to the extent of 
opening nurseries, at a nominal charge per day, 
to the children of a neighborhood. 

At the Bloom Public School in Cincinnati 
such work is now being taught, free of cost, to 
any girl desiring it. 

In connection with ninth-grade work for the 
girls at this school, there is a course in the care 
of young children. The physiology and psy- 
chology of the young child are taught to such 
degrees as a girl of high-school age can under- 
stand. These basic essentials mastered, the use 
of stories and games is taken up. Along with 
these things comes a careful training in the 
general charge of the child. 

Although in but its third year, so popular has 
this work already become that some thirty girls 
have enrolled under Miss Rains, the instructor 
there. Most of these girls are students in the 
household arts and commercial courses otherwise; 
the hours, therefore, are arranged so as not to 
conflict. 

The instruction begins with such rudiments 
as bathing, feeding, and dre&sing the little one. 
It then considers teaching the child to make 
simple objects of cardboard, of paper and of the 
other materials of the approved professional 
kindergarten course. 

By and by, the telling of stories is mastered; 
then games; and, finally, the problem of child- 
discipline is taken up. 

Graduated from all this, the girls, while not 
professional kindergartners, are quite able to 
open play-schools in their own homes, or in the 
parks or vacant lots, for their neighborhoods. 

A group of perhaps six such girls, each having 
younger brothers and sisters for whom to care 
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after school-hours, or on Saturdays, may very 
easily arrange a simple schedule: On Monday 
the girls bring their wards to Miss A.,—the 
children delighted at the novelty and the change 
that is always implied in visiting. On Tuesdays, 
all are assembled with Miss B., and she plays 
kindergartner and guardian till the others return 
and call for their respective kin. So with the 
rest. Queerly enough, the more children, the 
easier to take care of the entire aggregation; 
especially with kindergarten games and plays. 
As a result, instead of elder sisters being robbed 
of the freedom which is their natural right, they 
give only one day of the week to being caretaker. 

From this work it is no far step to another 
outgrowth of it all which the heads of Cincin- 
nati’s public kindergartens already have in mind. 

The child is father of the man; the girl is the 
mother to come. Under the complexities of 
our modern business world, these girls, as they 
marry, may be taken to places far and wide. 
Some may continue to live here, in cities where 
there are kindergartens for their little ones. 
Some may be taken to the countrysides; to places 
where distances or other cause make a public 
kindergarten impracticable. 

Here, then, such a play-school system—a 
kindergarten, except for the fact that its founder 
has not taken a_ professional kindergartner’s 
degree—may be readily arranged. 

A given young mother on a stretch of country 
road, or perhaps again in a densely crowded 
district, where the public kindergarten of the 
day-school is too sadly filled to entice fond par- 
ents to send their little ones, may invite five 
other mothers living near to her home to organize. 

It is not professional kindergartening, that; 
it cannot be, unless some one hostess should, 
perchance, have taken the two years’ course 
which professional kindergartening in the Mid- 
West now requires—but it’s a new and pleasing, 
and above all, thoroughly successful way of 
solving a problem as old, almost, as the race. 


Mankind goes ahead mainly through each of 
us trying to do the best that is in us in the most 
intelligent and sanest way.—Theodore Roosevelt. 


Courage and loyalty, stern determination to 
do exact justice, high purpose ta struggle for the 
right, all these qualities we must show now.— 
Theodore Roosevelt. 















The following summary of the practice in the 
smaller cities regarding some phases of school 
idministration has been made from about 520 
replies to a questionnaire sent to 1,047 City 
chool systems in cities between 5,000 and 30,000 
population. ‘If replies had been received from 
every city of this size and tabulated the proba- 
bility is that the relation between the facts would 
be practically the same. 

The Superintendent of Schools.—In 262, or 51.3 
per cent. of 510 cities reporting, the superinten- 
dent of schools is elected for a term of only one 
year; in 28 for two years; in 81 for three years; 
in 88 for four years; in 18 for five years; in two 
for six years, and in 31 on tenure. 

483, or 93.6 per cent., of 516 superintendents 
reporting nominate teachers—228 to a teachers’ 
committee and 255 directly to the school board. 
485, or 93.9 per cent. recommend textbooks. 

446 superintendents are provided with clerical 
assistance. All but two of these not having 
such assistance report that it is needed. 

In 474 of 518 cities reporting, all other em- 
ployees except the secretary of the school board 
are subordinate to the superintendent. In the 
cities where the superintendent or the superin- 
tendent’s clerk does not act as school-board-clerk, 
the clerk of the board is independent of the 
superintendent. In 20 of the 44 cities the jani- 
tors are not subordinate to the superintendent 
but are responsible to a committee of the school 
board. In the 24 other cities the high-school 
principal is independent of the superintendent. 

Teachers.—In 320, or 61.7 per cent., of 518 
cities reporting, the standard educational quali- 
fications required for elementary teachers are 
four years of high-school and in addition two 
years of normal-school work. In 444, or 85.7 
per cent., the standard for high-school teachers 
is college graduation. 303 of these require some 
professional preparation. In 518 cities 975 
teachers, or not quite two to a city, were not re- 
elected at the close of the school term last year. 
In 121 of these cities teachers are elected for a 
probationary period of from one to three years. 
In 109 of these the teachers are placed on per- 
manent tenure after serving the probationary 
term satisfactorily. Teachers are elected annu- 
ally in all others of the 518 cities reporting and 
in these during the probationary period. 382, 
or 73.7 per cent., of the 518 cities reporting, 
grant teachers sick leave for from two or three 
days to 30 or more. 287 of these grant the sick 
leave on full pay. 





Certain Phases of School Administration 


Data Regarding Certain Phases of School Administration in the 
Smaller Cities 


Promotion-of Pupils.—In only 245, or 47.4 per 
cent., of 516 cities reporting, are pupils promoted 
semi-annually. 24 superintendents report that 
they do not promote high-school pupils by sub- 
ject. 

Junior High Schools.—199 of 520 cities report- 
ing have junior high schools. Only 65 of these 
comprise grades 7, 8, and g. Most of the others 
comprise grades 7 and 8. 

In 73 cities the junior high school has a building 
of its own, in 66 it is housed with the senior 
high school, and in 60 with the elementary school. 

The School Board.—In 417, or 80.8 per cent., 
of 516 cities reporting, the school-board is elected 
by the people; in 99, or 19.2 per cent., it is 
appointed. Of the 99 appointive boards 32 are 
appointed by the mayor and 67 by the council 
of commission. 

Of the 417 elective boards 388, or 93 per cent., 
are elected at large and only 29 or 7 per cent. 
by wards. 

Only 67 of these cities have school boards of 
more than 7 members. 61 have boards of 3, 4 
of 4, 129 of 5, 96 of 6, and 151 of 7 members. 

25 cities elect o1 appoint school-board members 
for a term of 2 years, 293 for 3 years, 77 for 4 
years, 36 for 5 years, 82 for 6 years, and 3 for 7 
years. 178 of the 417 elective boards are elected 
at a special school election. 

In 222, or 43 per cent., of the 516 cities re- 
porting, the school budget is referred to some 
other body for approval: in 126 to the mayor 
or city council, in 30 to a board of estimate, in 
51 to county officials, and in 15 to the people. 

In 72 of the 222 cities the estimates were 
reduced last year by small amounts in some cities 
and by rather large amounts in others. In 47 
cities the reductions were made by the mayor or 
council, in 11 by the board of estimate, in 14 by 
the county officials. No reductions were made 
in the cities referring the school budget to the 
people. 

Of 517 cities reporting on the number of 
standing committees of the school board, 145 
report that they have no such committees, 10 
report I; 24, 2; 65,3; 64,4; 86,5; 69,6; 29, 7. 
The others report from 8 to 14. 

In 256, or 49.6 per cent., of the cities reporting, 
the secretary or clerk of the school board is a 
member of the board; in 105, or 20.4 per cent., 
the superintendent of schools acts as secretary; 
in 44, or 8.6 per cent., the superintendent’s clerk 
acts; and in III, or 21.4 per cent., some other 
person. 
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What is Expected of the Home and the School 


THE HoME 


. That thé child should come to school regu- 
larly. j 

. That he arrive on time. 

. That he be allowed to remain until school is 
dismissed. 

. That he come sensibly fed. 

. That he come reasonably clean in person and 
clothing. 

. That he come sensibly and comfortably 
clothed. 

. That he has spent a reasonable time upon 
his home work. 

. That he leave home in a reasonably happy 
frame of mind. 

. That he come with a mind not prejudiced 
against his teacher. 

. That in case of difficulties parents reserve 
judgment until the teacher’s side is heard. 

. That parents get acquainted with teachers 
and thereby almost surely forestall trouble. 

. That parents visit the school and learn at 
first-hand what the school is trying to do 
for the children. 

. That the home have a good word for honest 
effort, both of the child and the school. 


THE SCHOOL 
. A clean, comfortable, well-lighted, well-ven- 
tilated room. 


2. A comfortable seat for each pupil. 

3. Pictures on the walls representing ideals of 
beauty, of courage, of sacrifice, of rever- 
ence, of patriotism. 

- A few well-selected books (in addition to 
textbooks) to show the pupils the charm 
of good literature. 

5. A few standard reference books. 

. A musical instrument of some kind. 

. Sanitary outbuildings or toilets, clean and 
free from defacement of all kinds. 

A school ground adapted in size and charac- 
ter for play, and, if possible, ornamented 
with trees and shrubbery. 

. A course of study that recognizes the child's 
present and future physical, mental, and 
moral, and social needs. 

. A trained supervisor to direct and harmonize 
instruction so as to satisfy these needs. 

. A trained teacher in sympathy with child 
life, and imbued with the ideas of their 
high calling. 

. Teaching that will train the head to think, 
the heart to feel, the hands to be useful. 

. Teaching that will promote health and add 
efficiency to head, heart, and hands, 
making life worth living. 


—From Colorado Congress Bulletin. 


Child Training at Home! 


Dealing With the Angry Child 


By JENNIE S. 


Of the many problems which confront a 
mother, one of the hardest is that of meeting in 
the wisest way the undesirable traits that appear 
in children. In dealing with these problems 
there are two great helps. First, a sense of 
humor. If a child comes down to breakfast 
sullen and bad-tempered, make some little joke, 
it helps to clarify the atmosphere (I don’t mean 
laugh at the child, that only adds fuel to the 
fire!) but do some amusing thing, or tell a funny 
story and you will make the clouds vanish like 
magic. Parents who appreciate fun and who 
are the real companions of their little ones have 
the happiest and most affectionate children. 
But most important of all is grace. Grace is 
that lovely, loving spirit which, no matter how 
trying the children are, cannot be disturbed. 
We cannot have this of ourselves, it is the gift 
of God. He says, ‘My grace is sufficient for 
thee,” so, when the children are noisy and 

1This is No. 51 of the fourth series of articles 
issued by the National Kindergarten Association, 
8 West goth Street, New York City. 


CLOUGH 


naughty and our nerves seem just about in 
pieces, let us say this over and over mentally 
and we shall be surprised at the peace and quiet- 
ness within ourselves that will follow. 

Granted that we have sympathy and poise 
ourselves, we are in a fit condition to help our 
children to overcome their faults. Often children 
are cross and naughty because they are over- 
tired, over-excited or hungry. We must be sure 
that their naughtiness does not come from some 
physical reason that we can help. If a child is 
in a bad temper the first thing to do is to quiet 
him. How? By being very quiet ourselves, but 
very firm, letting him see our strength and poise 
and then trying to find out what has stirred him. 
By our talking it over with him and letting him 
pour it out, his nerves will be freed and he will 
have an outlet for his passion. If he seems 
uncontrollable, and it is impossible to talk with 
him, put him by himself until he is more calm. 
While he is in a temper be careful not to leave 
him where he can break or destroy anything. 
Often his outburst is like a thunder storm, the 
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hunder and lightning are tremendous while they 
ast, but are soon over. Then, just as soon as 
sossible, divert the child, get him interested and 
susy about something. 

A much harder type of child to deal with and 
ne that tries our patience more, is the sullen 
hild. He makes no outlet for himself like the 
ingry child who vents his temper in screams 
ind passionate talk. His bad temper works all 
on the inside. He broods over the trouble, 
distorting and enlarging it by dwelling upon it. 
He usually refuses comfort or sympathy and 
seems to enjoy shutting himself away from 
everyone. He is usually a sensitive child—shy, 
lacking confidence in himself, inclined to dwell 
upon himself too much. What can we do with 
such a child? He wen't talk the trouble out, 


like the high-tempered child, and it is unwise to 
put him by himself as you would the high-tem- 
pered child. Give him something to be busy 
about just as soon as possible. Work is even 
more necessary for him than for any other type 
of child, for we must get him out of himself. If 
possible, have him work where he will have the 
companionship of his brothers and sisteis, or 
perhaps he can help you in what you are doing. 
Work is a blessing for most persons, but for no 
one more than for the child who is inclined to 
live his little life inside of himself. This type 
of child is usually reserved and takes things 
hard but to the few people he loves he gives a 
wealth of affection and loyalty and usually he 
has a deep, strong nature which is sincere and 
true. 
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A Unique Memorial 


The Boy Scouts of America are contemplating 
the erection of a unique memorial to Theodore 
Roosevelt, their ideal hero and Chief Scout 
Citizen. It is planned to build a cabin, which 
shall be the exact reproduction of the Elkhorn 
ranch house on the banks of the little Missouri 
in the Bad Lands of North Dakota in which 
Roosevelt lived the life of a simple ranchman 
for three adventurous, health-building years. 
The replica will be made of wood supplied by 
thousands of different scout troops throughout 
the country and will be erected by Scouts under 
the personal supervision of “‘ Bill’’ Sewall, Roose- 
velt’s friend, guide and fellow ranchman. A 
particularly interesting feature of this project 
will be the escorting of the original corner stones 
of “‘Elkhorn,’”’ the Roosevelt ranch home, by 
relays of Scouts from North Dakota to Oyster 
Bay, for use in the memorial cabin. The ranch 
house will be set up in the Roosevelt Memorial 
Park to be established by the Roosevelt Mem- 
orial, Association at Oyster Bay. 


Scout MEMBERSHIP UNDER COUNCIL INCREASING 


Scout membership continues to increase. 
There are at present, according to the latest 
figures given out by Mr. James E. West, Chief 
Scout Executive, at a recent meeting of the 
Executive Board, 417 first class councils actively 
in Operation and 178 second class councils. Of 
the 17,738 registered troops only 7,588 are 
not under council, the remaining 10,150 being 
regularly organized under local jurisdiction. 
This is a considerable increase and shows an 
encouraging growth of local organization which 
is the ideal of Scouting. In September of this 
year the records showed 410,676 registered 
Scouts and 119,283 Scout officials. It is inter- 
esting to note that this membership is larger 


than the total membership of Scouts in all the 
other countries associated with the International. 


Hampton, Va.—The present North Caro- 
lina program of Negro education and health— 
State and local—provides for spending $4,000,000 
in the near future. Some fifteen years ago 
North Carolina was spending about $4,000,000 
annually for the education of all its citizens— 
white and colored. 

Dr. E. C. Brooks, State superintendent of 
public instruction, and Prof. N. C. Newbold, 
director of the State division of Negro education, 
held a conference recently at Shaw University, 
Raleigh, N. C., and presented to the leading 
Negroes of North Carolina—representative edu- 
cators, ministers, business men, doctors, lawyers, 
lodge and club officers, Y. ‘M. C. A. and Y. W. 
C. A. workers, and editors—the State’s unified 
programs of education, health, agriculture, and 
public welfare. This conference was held with 
a view to securing the active coédperation of the 
Negro leaders in spreading the good news of 
North Carolina’s constructive program. 


State Appropriations 


That public sentiment is in favor of giving 
more adequate support to Negro schools—ele- 
mentary, secondary, normal, technical, and col- 
legiate—is shown by the General Assembly 
appropriations, which amount to $935,000 and 
which include the following important items: 


Buildings and equipment, three State 
normal schools 

Maintenance, three State normal 
schools (annual) 

Division of Negro education (annual). . 

Teacher-training and private schools 
(annual) 


$500,000 


15,000 
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Teacher-training and summer schools 
(estimated, annual) ) 

High-school and vocational education 
(estimated, annual) 

Building and improvement, Agri- 
cultural and Technical College, 
Greensboro, N. C 

Maintenance, A. and T. College 
(annual) 

Building reformatory for Negro boys . . 

Maintenance of reformatory (annual). . 

Sanatorium for Negro tubercular 
patients 


20,000 


30,000 


115,000 


30,000 
25,000 
10,000 


100,000 


$935,000 


Evidences of Progress 


Some other statistics are interesting and give 
evidence of the real progress that North Carolina 
is making in the direction of educating all her 
citizens: For the year 1919-20 North Carolina 
spent for the salaries of Negro teachers the sum 
of $1,159,000; for the year 1920-21, $1,500,000, 
a gain of $350,000, or 35 per cent. in a year. 
During the summer of 1921 over 3000 Negro 
teachers (that is, 90 per cent.) in North Carolina 
attended summer schools. These better-trained 
teachers will receive additional pay. This means 
that Negro teachers in North Carolina will 
receive during the present school year more than 
$1,500,000 in salaries. It is also encouraging 
to know that a large school-building program is 
now well under way. For country schools there 
will be spent $279,000 and for urban schools 
there will be spent $1,246,850, or a total of 
$1,525,250 for country and urban Negro schools. 


CANADA AND MOTHERS’ PENSION 


Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba have 
enacted legislation for Mothers’ Pensions aad the 
laws are in operation. Last spring British 
Columbia enacted a law providing the most 
generous provision for its mothers. Ontario 
is planning to have the law in the near future. 
The National Council of Women is taking an 
active part in the effort to secure this legislation. 

The Council came into being as a direct result 
of a Dominion-wide conference on Child Welfare 
which took place at Ottawa on October 19th and 
2oth, a congress which was attended by nearly 
two hundred prominent men and women from all 
parts of the Dominion, representing most of the 
Public Health and Social Welfare organizations 
as well as practically all shades of religious or 
philanthropic opinion. 

The congress at Ottawa from which the Council 
sprang was notable not only because it was the 
first of its kind and character to take place in 
Canada, but by reason of its personnel and the 
wide range of its discussions and _ findings. 

The Department of Public Health of Ottawa 
is a department,.not a ministry. The Child 


Welfare Division under the admirable director- 
ship of Dr. Helen MacMurchy is merely a section 
of that department and in no sense an indepen- 
dent Bureau. Provincial departments of Child 
Welfare such as exist in Saskatchewan or Alberta 
are not linked with the Department of Health 
in their own provinces or at Ottawa, nor can 
they function through the new department of 
Child Welfare—as at present constituted— 
at Ottawa. Public Health officials, whether 
provincial or Dominion, cannot take part in the 
operations of such a voluntary body as the 
newly erected Council of Child Welfare, and 
lastly, there is no possibility of a thorough co- 
ordination of Public Health activities interprovin- 
cially and federally until there is in existence in 
Canada a Ministry of Health. 

If it were only as a clearing house where these 
facts became known and their import under- 
stood, the Child Welfare congress was worth 
while. But, in spite of its admittedly great 
limitations, the new Council has an enormous 
field for operation and should be able to push 
forward to even bigger and better developments 
in the immediate future. Woman's, Century. 


A DercAbE oF PuBLIC HEALTH PROGRESS 


Mothers without number have lost their lives 
as every doctor knows because certain conditions 
in their pregnancy were not appreciated and 
they failed to secure treatment. Many a woman 
has headache, a puffy face or swollen ankles or 
occasional vomiting during pregnancy which, 
if called to the attention of her doctor, would 
have received treatment which would in nine 
cases of out ten have saved her from convulsions 
and the death of herself, her baby or both. 
There should be the most skilful medical assis- 
tance and clean lying-in facilities, for many 
women die of puerperal fever. It is a disgrace 
to our intelligence as physicians that they should 
die of such a malady. 

The mother must be supervised during preg- 
nancy. The records of the Burnside Lying-in- 
Hospital in Toronto illustrate the value of super- 
vision.—Dr. McCullough. 

The experience of such countries as New Zea- 
land, Australia, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
shows that much of the maternal loss of life and 
at least one half of the infant mortality may 
be prevented. We propose to do more than 
we have been doing in respect to these two 
important matters. At the last session of the 
legislature the sum of $40,000 was voted to 
establish a Maternal and Child Welfare Division 
and the board is now actively engaged in securing 
trained nurses to carry on this work. A director, 
assistant director and supervisor of nurses have 
been secured. We intend to proceed as follows, 
much along the line which has been so successful 
in New Zealand, where work of this character 
has been in operation for many years. The 
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urses will be given a preliminary course of 
‘aining in the hospitals and pre-natal and baby 
linics in operation in Toronto. When their 
raining is complete they will be sent, one to 
ich of the eight health districts of the province. 
heir business will be to interest the local 
ewspaper men, the clergy, physicians, teachers 
nd influential members of the place in forming 
Community Health Center. Mothers from 
the adjoining rural neighborhood will be en- 
couraged to come to the meetings. For a month 
or longer the District Nurse will carry on her 
course of instruction and the Community Center 
will be encouraged to establish a nurse to do sim- 
ilar and other public health work when our nurses 
move on to another locality. The District 
Nurse will have a small car to enable her to get 
about the country. Her work will be reinforced 
by a small and inexpensive exhibit, lantern slides, 
etc., and in addition we shall have a motor 
travelling exhibit and clinic manned by a doctor 
who will be a specialist in children’s: affections. 
To this clinic the mothers will be encouraged to 
bring their babies so that they may be examined 
as to their physical and mental and other condi- 
tions, and defects, if any, will be pointed out. 
This work will not in anyway interfere with the 
physicians. We expect to be the ally of the local 
physicians and instead of treating cases, which is 
not our intention, those requiring attention will 
be referred to the family doctor. 


Wm. J. Bryan, writing from Miami, Fla., to 
the All American Conference held in Washington 


on December 6, says that it is impossible for him 
to attend the meetings. To prove his hearty 
sympathy, however, he inclosed an article 
which he published in Colliers Weekly last 
March, in which he says: 


“T should like to see the state of Nebraska 
raise the banner of the next great moral reform 
by writing into the new constitution the single 
standard of morality. I urge the endorsement 
of the single standard—no segregation of sin, 
no licensing of vice, the penalties of immorality 
enforced impartially against the two sexes. 
That is, in my judgment, to be the next great 
moral reform; and I hope to see Nebraska lead 
the fight. The women are here: their consciences 
are with us; their influence will help us. How 
dare we longer discriminate against a woman and 
give to the immoral man a respectiability that 
we deny her. I beg you to consider whether this 
is not the time to endorse the single standard 
of morality. Man and woman will stand side 
by side before the judgment bar of God; if they 
must stand on an equality there we should not 
give one of them an advantage over the other 
in the tribunal which man creates. .. . 

“On no other subject has man so cruelly 
misused woman; at no other time does he show 
such contempt for her higher qualities. Here, 
surely, is a cause in which every woman will be 
proud to enlist; and she may hope to call to her 
side all men—most of them coerced into active 
coéperation by conscience, the remainder shamed 
out of opposition to her plea for justice.” 


Putting a Restless Child to Sleep 


By LEE 


Like many other wide-awake, overly active 
children, he could scarely be induced to take 
the necessary afternoon nap. Some times we 
succeeded by lying down alongside of the 
little fellow, placing his small head against ours, 
and drawing long, deep breaths until he felt 
their rhythmic influence. A cool hand laid on 
the child’s forehead would almost invariably 
put him to sleep, but this we decided was too 
hypnotic to be good. 

Finally this bit of a “game” 
work like a charm: 


was found to 


“Come out on the sleeping porch, Boy, and 
let’s have a new play,” his grandmother would 
say. This is the way we do it! We lie side by 
side—this way—real straight, with our arms 


McCRAE 


folded—like this. Then we have to shut our 
eyes sO we cannot see things and can listen 
better. The game is to see if one can hear more 
noises than the other. I will let you try first. 
Ready?” 

After a monent’s silence the child whispered, 
“T hear an automobile.” 

“So do I,” answered the grandmother in a 
soothing voice. 

“T hear a train a long ways off.” 

“So do I.” 

“T hear a baby crying down street.” 

“T do too.” 

“T hear the win—d —in —”’ 


But the tired little brain was still. 
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Help to Troubled Mothers 
By LYMAN ABBOTT in Outlook 


I. Remember that what we sometimes think 
are great moral principles are really only social 
conventions. The customs of the twentieth cen- 
tury are not the same as the customs of the 
nineteenth century. Some mothers are greatly 
troubled because their daughters wear short 
skirts. Sometimes, no doubt, they are worn 
from motives of vanity, or worse. But person- 
ally I think they are more cleanly and more 
hygienic than the skirts which formerly swept 
the sidewalks. Conventions, customs, con- 
sciences, change. I can imagine a conscientious 
Turkish mother distressed because her mode-n 
daughter has discarded the veil. 

II. In governing your child remember Micah’s 
definition of religion: ‘Doing justly, loving 
mercy, walking humbly with God.”’ Do not let 
your love for mercy prevent you from doing 
justly. Let your child suffer the natural conse- 
quences of his misconduct. If he lies to you, 
cease to trust him till he has earned your confi- 
dence. If he is habitually late to breakfast, 
let him go without. He will be cross now; he 
will probably be grateful hereafter. If he is not, 


still you will have done justly. 
his right and your duty. 
III. Remember Faber’s lines: 


And iustice is 


I do the little I can do 
And leave the rest to God. 


Your child is God’s child. That child he 
intrusts to you for a little while; but does not 
forget him. There are some lessons which only 
life can teach; some pupils whom only life can 
teach. When the Prodigal Son demanded of his 
father ‘‘the portion of goods that falleth to me,”’ 
the: father gave them to him and let him go. 
Life’s school did for the son what the father had 
failed to do. Even if you have failed in your 
duty, still leave the consequences to God. He 
undoes our own undoing. If this life does not 
suffice, there is another. And “his mercy en- 
dureth forever.” 

To all troubled and anxious mothers I recom- 
mend two books, ‘‘The Untroubled Mind,” by 
Dr. H. J. Hall (Houghton Mifflin Company), 
and ‘Gentle Measures in the Training of the 
Young,’ by Jacob Abbott (Harper & Brothers). 


Proverbs for Parents 


By G. W. TUTTLE 


‘‘A stitch in time saves nine.” 

Get an early start; this taking stitches after 
the rent is as long as the garment is like locking 
the stable after the horse has been stolen. 
Only yesterday I noticed two boys, hidden away 
snugly behind a hedge, smoking cigarettes. 
The smoke curled up over the fence and gave 
them away. What can be done in advance, 
what single stitches will be effective to prevent 
boys forming the cigarette habit? 

When a father says: “John, if I catch you 
smoking cigarettes you will get a licking that 
you will remember;’’ it is not only a warning, 
it is a challenge for John. Nine times out of 
ten he will smoke, and he will match cunning 
with cunning to avoid detection. How much 
better to drop a few seed thoughts into John’s 
mind at an earlier date, and to clinch them with 
a few bona fide—not imaginary—examples of 
the evil of smoking. Make the good attractive. 
Instead of attaching your penalty to the evil, 
show the real health-penalties—and sometimes 
character-penalties—that are often as ball and 
chain to the user of tobacco in later life. @ 

Now suppose, as the boys say, ‘‘just suppose.” 
What harm, think you, would it do if you should 


look at John with shining, love-lit eyes, and say 
to him: “TI feel certain that you will be too 
sensible a boy to ever use tobacco.”” That 
stitch will beat nine stitches—or a club. When 
dad has a little confidence in a boy his chest 
begins to swell, he holds up his head, and he 
marches straight forward over much that is low 
and vile. Prevention is better than cure. 
An ounce of confidence in a boy is better than a 
pound of hickories. 

The same rule applies to other evil habits. 
Slip in a little early advice. If the boy does not 
recognize it as advice, so much the better. 
You cannot get at boys in cut and: dried ways; 
you have to be informal, you have to tuck in 
the medicine when he thinks it only confection. 

I am not so well posted on girls—for some 
inscrutable reason all of our girls were boys— 
but the stitch in time in the shape of a few sugar 
coated pills of information and advice, could 
surely be as wisely given in their case. The 
great problem, in boy or in girl, is to awaken 
that desire for the right, that soul flame that 
calls for cleanliness of thought and purity of life, 
and that makes strong character, winsome 
personality, and useful life. 
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Editor’s Desk 
Limitation of Armament Conference 


November will be a memorable month in the history of the United States for the call of President 
i\iarding’s Conference on Limitation of Armament will have the opportunity to take the first steps 
) ecessary to secure the greatest boon to the world, viz.: united effort of leading nations to trust each 
other’s sincerity, and not arm for possible war. 

Canada and the United States have lived in peace for a century without armed protection of 
the border. The first monument in recognition of a hundred year’s peace has been erected at Blaine, 
\Vashington, half on Canadian soil in British Columbia and half on American soil. 

It is called the American-Canadian Peace Portal. The flags of Canada and the United States 
{lioat on either side of the portal. 

“Children of a Common Mother’”’ is the inscription. 

The prayers of every American should be raised to God, the Father of us all, that wisdom, 
tolerance and “love to all mankind”’ may govern the spirit of this Conference. 

A National Song Service for Armistice Day has been arranged by Mrs. Philip N. Moore and 
Mrs. David Lane Campbell, of New York, at 8.15 o’clock, November It. 

The National Federation of Music Clubs, the Community Service, Inc., the American Legion 
and all organizations, churches and: schools are solicited to help make this hour a great National 
Event. 

All the Councils of Women of the World, twenty-five in number, will be invited to join America 
in this great inspiring song hour. 

While the representatives of the leading nations are assembled in conference for the purpose 
of considering the question of disarmament and seeking a way for World Peace,—the men, women 
and children of America and other nations will sing and pray for guidance and victory. 

The program for this hour, which has been selected with care as to simplicity and appropriateness, 
should be followed as closely as possible. 


’ 


THE SLOGAN—HARMONY 
‘‘May Harmony, that gift divine, 
Leave its impress on your soul and mine.” 
—Eleanor Gregsten Thompson. 


For any further information address: Mrs. David Allen Campbell, National Chairman of Com- 
munity Music, 1425 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Every Parent-Teacher Association would help by arranging to hold a meeting on November 11, 
at 8.15 P.M., using the program for the Song Service, and by unaminous action send a letter to 
President Harding thanking him for calling the Limitation of Armament Conference. 

The National Council of Women meeting in Philadelphia, November 11, with representatives 
of National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations and of 30 other national organ- 
izations will celebrate Armistice Day. An earnest consideration of the subjects under discussion 
in Washington will be given by the representatives of 14 million women now coéperating in the 
National Council of Women. It is significant and valuable that both conferences occur simultane- 
ously. 


Children’s Book Week 


The third annual national Children’s Book Week, November 13 to 19, provides opportunity 
for bringing together all organizations working for children to encourage the love of books among 
children and the discussion of children’s reading in the community. 

““More Books in the Home” is the slogan. For material and suggestions send to Children’s 
Book Week Committee, 334 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Honor to President Codding, of Kansas 


Mrs. J. K. Codding, President Kansas Branch National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations, was appointed by Governor Henry Allen to represent Kansas at the national conference 
of ‘‘Education of the Truant, Backward and Delinquent Children” held in Jacksonville, Florida, 
October 25-28. Mr.and Mrs. Codding were long in charge of the State Prison in Kansas and brought 
it up to a high standard through humane treatment of the inmates. 


Stricken San Antonio 


Mrs. F. W. McAllister says ‘‘ Words cannot convey all the silent unknown suffering caused 
by the flood.’’ The loss of life was exaggerated. The destruction of property was great and the 
streets torn up, yet all State Conventions are being held—among them the State Congress of Mothers, 
November 9-10. 

The sympathy of many friends is with the San Antonio Council in the losses and sorrows that 
lave come to them, 
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Better Homes for Rural Teachers 


At the twenty-second annual convention of the Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations the delegates voted to assume the duty of seeing that teachers in rural district 
were provitied with a comfortable, quiet room in a home where women of refinement and education 


would be content to live. 


Pennsylvania has raised the standard of teachers by higher requirements and better salaries 
and out of 44,000 teachers 10,000 attended summer school to fit themselves to meet the standard. 
In order to make it possible for rural schools to keep the best teachers it will be necessary to 
enable them to have comfortable homes, and who could better find them than the Parent-Teacher 


Associations? 


The Home Library 


By MAUDE H. SMITH 


How many, many homes, of people in com- 
fortable circumstances, whose homes are expen- 
sively furnished and who indulge in luxuries of 
various kinds yet have no library of any kind, 
no place to put the books they have accumulated. 
One doesn’t have to be a man of means in this 
day of cheap books to afford a library that will 
meet the needs of the average family. 

The following excellent advice was published 
in a country weekly: “ Nothing is more impor- 
tant to young people than an early love of books. 
In no way can this love be better fostered than 
in the formation of home libraries. No matter 
how few or small the books are, to commence 
with, they will make a beginning and you will 
wonder at its growth. Don’t have the books 
scattered about, but collect them. Any boy can 
make a shelf that is good enough, and the very 
act of getting the books together will form a 
desire for more.” ‘‘To be without books of your 


own is the abyss of penury; don’t endure it,”’ 
says Ruskin. 

C. F. Richardson, professor of English in 
Dartmouth College, says: ‘‘ Books are the win- 
dows through which the soul looks out. A 
home without books is like a room without 
windows. No man has the right to bring up his 
children without surrounding them with books. 
. .. Children learn to read by being in the 
presence of books. The love of knowledge comes 
from reading and grows upon it; and love of 
knowledge is almost a warrant against the inferior 
excitement of passions and vices. . . . 4 A library 
is not a luxury but one of the necessaries of life.’’ 

There is no better aid for the mother in dis- 
ciplining her children than good books. Love 
of animals, respect for parents, fair play in games, 
love for each other, and regard for the rights of 
other children can all be successfully and effec- 
tively taught by well-chosen juvenile books. 








of the association for each meeting. 


FIRST TOPIC—President’s Message. 








PROGRAM FOR PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three members 
They develop home talent, at the same time 
providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. 
for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider interest in child-welfare as the mem- 
bers learn of the movement throughout the world. 


What is Expected of Home and School. 
Congress of Mothers in the Country. 


SECOND TOPIC—What Other States are Doing. 
THIRD TOPIC—Current Events in Child Welfare. 


List of Loan Papers in Child Nurture suitable for programs may be secured by 
sending 2 cent stamp to National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


They ensure a high standard 


The 
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CALIFORNIA 


Gleaned from the minutes of an Executive 
lsoard Meeting. 

A letter was read from Miss Bessie Locks, 
Corresponding Secretary of National Kinder- 
garten Association, thanking State Board for 
(operation in kindergarten work. A letter was 
read from Mr. Will C. Wood, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, telling of the coming 
convention of City and County Superintendents 
to be held in Coronado, September 26-30, and 
asking our President to give a message from the 
l’arent-Teacher Associations to them on Friday, 
September 30th. The Board expressed sincere 
appreciation of the recognition accorded our 
organization and voted Mrs. Ewing $250 to 
cover the expenses of her journey south, as she 
has planned a several weeks’ trip that will cover 
visits to all of the districts south of San Jose, 
going down the coast route and returning via 
valley route. It is Mrs. Ewing’s intention while 
at the convention to distribute extension litera- 
ture and Year Books to the Superintendents, 
with a personal word of explanation as to the 
purpose of the Parent-Teacher Association and 
the help it can be to each school community. 
Realizing the value and service of a large map 
of the State in which the counties and districts 
would be defined, and with gold stars to represent 
the Parent-Teacher Associations therein, a mo- 
tion was passed that such a map be ordered made, 
said map to be available on application to the 
President for use in all organizations. Motion 
was also passed for the purchase of a suitable 
banner for our State organization. The map 
and banner will be used for display purposes at 
the Superintendent’s convention. 

This being the time set for naming the time 
and place for holding the next state convention, 
it Was unanimously voted to accept the invitation 
of the San Diego Federation and hold the 
convention in San Diego May 9-10-1I—12, 1922. 

President Mrs. Ewing represented our State 
organizationat the opening of the National W. 
C. T. U. convention and get-together dinner 
held in San Francisco, August 18. It was a 
history-making event with many notable people 
in attendance, among them being Dr. Valeria 
Parker of New York, who is a National Chairman 
for both the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union and the National Congress of Mothers. 
The following week Mrs. Ewing arranged a 
meeting in San Jose for Dr. Parker and enter- 
tained at a luncheon given in her honor. 


CANADA 


The following is quoted from the report of the 
Organizing Secretary of the Ontario Federation 
of Home and School Associations. 

Nothing could have served better to stimulate 


the Home and School activities in Ontariothan 
a visit to Madison, Wisc., in June, 1920, to 
attend the Twenty-sixth Annual Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, repre- 
senting every State in the Union. There are 
approximately 250,000 members throughout the 
United States engaged in all departments of 
child and adult education in the home, school 
and community. Physical Education, Home 
Making and Manual Training, Education for the 
Mentally Defective, the Study of Parents’ Prob- 
lems, the Extension of the Kindergarten, etc., 
are among the interests of the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 

On returning home and reporting the work 
done in the United States, the sub-executive of 
the Ontario Federation asked me to play the 
part of Organizing Secretary as far as time would 
allow. 

The experience of visiting different parts of 
Ontario, speaking for educational associations 
of all kinds and organizing Home and School 
Clubs, is a unique one. The people are being 
roused to a sense of their responsibility to child- 
hood and to all education. The Home and 
School Club movement is essentially one of 
prevention. It is designed to prevent ill-health 
by developing good health. It is designed to 
prevent weak mentality and immorality by 
developing strength of mind and self-control. 
It seeks to prevent unhappiness and selfishness 
by developing happiness and love of service. 
It has been most gratifying that in nearly every 
place visited in the interests of the organization 
of Home and School Clubs since July, 1920, 
something definite has been accomplished. 
There is abundant evidence of an increased and 
wholesome interest in educational matters emer- 
ging through the leadership which these Home 
and School Associations are developing. 


FLORIDA 
BREVARD COUNTY 


There seems to be no account of Child-Welfare 
work sent from the State though there should be, 
as the State Federation of Women’s Clubs had 
a Child-Welfare Bureau created in thé State . 
Board of Health. But men filling such positions 
do not seem to realize they are really for children. 

We started here in Brevard County in the 
spring of 1918. I found two Parent-Teacher 
Associations in the county at that time. Have 
organized nine, which we have thought well to 
call Child-Welfare Leagues. Some folks excuse 
themselves from attending Parent-Teacher meet- 
ings, saying they are neither parents or teachers, 
but every one can work for Child-Welfare; 
changing name does not change character of 
work. 


Being a graduate nurse and having studied 
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some medicine, I examined all children in county 
while schools are going on. Defects and troubles 
are noted on yecord cards, and printed slips are 
sent home to parents asking them to see the 
family physician or specialist. Scales have been 
purchased by Leagues and put into seven schools. 
The gray government cards, so called, are kept 
on walls of each room and pupils weighed each 
month. What they should weigh is known, and 
all strive to reach normal weight, and are en- 
couraged and counseled in their efforts. The 
Modern Health Crusade has been introduced 
into all schools, and the valiant fight for health 
is going on. During the summer baby exami- 
nations are held, so that children need not wait 
to enter school to be helped, but rather are put 
into good condition before school age. Fourteen 
baby clinics have been held, three bookworm 
clinics, 2 trachoma clinics when 90 children were 
operated on by Dr. McMullin of the U.S. Public 
Health Department. After schools close I do 
follow-up work, going to homes over a length 
of 90 miles, and from St. John River to the 
Ocean, including many schools on Merritt’s 
Island and the Peninsula. Under the work sore 
eyes and Florida sores have been reduced 95 per 
cent. A mouthful of bad teeth is the exception 
now, instead of being the expected. There are 
always new cases of ills cropping up, but it is 
interesting to note that they generally come from 
outside states or counties having no health work. 
We urge the hot school lunch, have done away 
with common towels and drinking cups. Each 
Association meets the problems peculiar to its 
locality. In the present financial difficulties in 
schools, the Leagues are doing splendid work 
in raising money to keep schools open. We are 
training for citizenship and for whatever we are 
building health is a mighty good foundation. 
What does Child-Welfare mean? It means that 
in time there will not be one poor little hungry 
child anywhere in all our broad land, for the 
government will look out for it. It means, that 
in time, and may it come soon, not a boy or 
girl in all the land but will have everything 
possible done for him or her to help develop 
well, strong, well-equipped Christian American 
citizens. 


GEORGIA 


At a meeting of the Executive Board of the 
Georgia Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations, held August 31, in the Chamber of 
Commerce building, called by Mrs. Charles P. 
Ozburn, Mrs. Charles Hilbun, of Macon, sixth 
district vice-president of the state organization, 
was elected to fill the unexpired term of Mrs. 
Ozburn, who presented her resignation. 

Mrs. Ozburn’s resignation was a great surprise 
to most members of the board, and was accepted 
with keen regret. 

Mrs. Hilbun has been identified with the state 
organization since last October, when she was 


elected as district vice-president by the board, 
and has been one of the most active and enthusi- 
astic leaders in the state since that time. She is 
a women of charming personality and of wide 
experience in various club and civic work. 

Mrs. Ozburn was duly and unanimously elected 
as executive secretary of the state organization. 
In this capacity she will be a member of the board 
and will have charge of all executive and organi- 
zation work, as well as publicity, on a salaried 
basis, for the Georgia Parent-Teacher Association, 
which is doing work, educational and construc- 
tive in nature, of great value in this state. 


ILLINOIS 


Some resolutions adopted by the 
Council of Parent-Teacher Associations: 

The Illinois Council of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations assembled at Galesburg in its 22d 
Annyal Meeting, representing as it does the 
coéperative efforts of the teachers of Illinois, 
and believing that such co6peration is necessary 
to the full development of a “ vigorous, virtuous 
democracy”’ does herewith declare its belief in 
the principles and ideals expressed in the follow- 
ing resolutions and urges all local associations to 
give them careful study and active support. 

Resolved, That we continue our codperation 
with the State Teachers Association in its efforts 
to secure adequate financial support for all public 
schools of Illinois, including the Normal Schools, 
and the State University, to the end that the 
children of Illinois may be properly equipped to 
fill their economic and social places in their 
communities and to undertake their responsi- 
bilities as American citizens. 

Resolved, That we believe in the Kindergarten 
as an integral part of the public-school system. 
We therefore urge the continued support of 
efforts to secure the necessary legislation for its 
further establishment throughout the State of 
Illinois. 

Resolved, That we further to the best of our 
ability the codperation of cultural and vocational 
education as at present carried on in our public 
schools. We believe that such combined training 
of the head and hand teaches recognition of the 
dignity and responsibility of honest labor and 
helps children to understand more fully the value 
and importance of everyday activities. 

Resolved, That, since congenial work is always 
more enjoyable and more successfully accom- 
plished than imposed labor, we urge the study of 
vocational guidance in local Parent-Teacher 
Associations for the purpose of recognizing and 
developing special talent in individual children, 
and in order to give to children-in general a 
broader idea of how it might save miany a misfit 
and might turn many a possible failure into a 
true success. 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our active support 
of the following organized efforts: (1) In Amer- 


Illinois 














anization, to the end that all children: in 
merica may be reared in homes and educated 
1 schools where the English language is the 
iedium of communication and where sane, 
»und principles of thought, habit, and conduct 
retaught; (2) Inthe Better Speech Movement, 
to the end that the speaking and writing of good 
\cnglish shall become during school life an estab- 
lished habit in America; (3) In Thrift, to the 
end that contentment and happiness may 
prevail through knowledge of the advantageous 
adjustment of expenditure to income. 

Resolved, That we, as organized groups, take 
cognizance of the recreational activities in our 
several communities and that we further all 
efforts for the development of the natural, normal 
‘play spirit’’ in both children and adults. We, 
therefore, urge local associations to coéperate in 
community efforts for the establishment of super- 
vised play-centers—such as playgrounds, parks, 
and social centers—and to continue their interest 
in the public amusements of their towns, always 
working with the idea of building up a civic 
consciousness which will eventually shun the 
vulgar and ugly and patronize only the satisfying 
and wholesome leisure hour pastimes. 

Resolved, That, since women are now accorded 
full political suffrage, we endeavor through our 
associations to bring to the teachers and parents 
of our communities a new feeling of responsibility 
toward local, state, and national government, 
never allowing our organizations to become in- 
volved in party politics, but striving to have 
our women members use intelligently the political 
right which has so recently been given to them. 
With this end in view we urge the coéperation 
of Parent-Teacher Associations in all local at- 
tempts to bring to both men and women a large 
idea of citizenship. 

Some interesting items in connection with 
State work; 

The Crete Parent-Teacher Association closed 
the year with a business meeting followed by a 
picnic supper and an outdoor entertainment by 
the children in the early evening. Then the 
chairman of the playground committee made a 
dedicatory speech at the new 32-foot slide after 
which a little girl took the first official slide, 
christening it ‘‘ Wo-la-pa,’’ a name composed of 
the first letters of the teachers’ names. 

The Mothers’ Club at Middle Grove, a town 
of only 200, planned a Fourth of July celebration, 
served a dinner and cleared $70. The Club is 
only a few months old, but it has already suc- 
ceeded in having a much-needed addition built 
on the school and is planning a course in first aid 
and working to get street lights in the village. 

The Calumet High School Association (Chi- 
cago) arranged a meeting during vacation at 
which the Chicago Band was the entertainment 
attraction and at which the needs of a new 
school were discussed. 

The newspapers in Peoria and Springfield are 
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giving valuable codperation to the local Parent- 
Teacher Associations by volunteering to give 
them desirable publicity. 


INDIANA 


This State is doing many things other Parent- 
Teacher Associations will be interested in: 

Prof. Mary Matthews, head of the Home 
Economics Department of Purdue University, 
our Agriculture school, has consented to take 
the chairmanship of that department in Parent- 
Teacher Association. Prof. Norman of the State 
University will act as chairman of Visual Edu- 
cation, and Prof. Hines has promised a chairman 
of Education from State Normal. We already 
have Prof. Bitner of the State University as 
chairman of Home Economics. We have a new 
department opened recently, Loan Papers. 

In Jeffersonville the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions are planning a big picture show, benefit 
for Parent-Teacher Association. 

A school superintendent writes that he believes 
the Parent-Teacher Association more than any- 
thing else will develop the right sort of school 
spirit and that he feels the need and wants 
organizations in his city and county. 

In Fort Wayne the Parent-Teacher Association 
stood behind the getting of rooms for new 
teachers, those from out of town. They also 
had a reception for the teachers at the Y. W. C. 
A. and made them feel as if they were really a 
part of the social body of the school. This 
seems to be an excellent thing for Parent-Teacher 
Associations to do. 

Marion County Parent-Teacher Association 
council met last Thursday. They made arrange- 
ments to hold their February meetings in local 
churches and give the church people a chance 
to learn of our work, asking for a gift for the 
national too. (This is an excellent suggestion.) 

We will take up the matter of simplified dress 
for school girls as a part of the State plan of 
work. Mothers are anxious for all girls to dress 
properly and think they are going to get some- 
where with this as many mothers are very much 
interested. 

The following questionnaire has been sent to 
all Parent-Teacher Associations in the State: 


MOoTION-PICTURE QUESTIONNAIRE . 


1. Name of school................ Town or 
te a ae ee 2. Grade.... number 
of pupils....average age.... 3. How many 
attend motion-picture shows?.... 4. How many 
attend once per week?....twice a week?.... 
Oftener?....Every night?.... 5. How many 


are familiar with the picture before they see it? 

6. How many simply go to the picture 
show for past-time with no regard for the quality 
of the picture?.... 7. Is there a matron inside 


the picture house you attend, to oversee the 
house?...... 8. Is the house well ventilated? 
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10. How many children attend the picture show 
with parents or an adult member of the family? 
11. How many go unattended? 
How many go with schoolmates? 
you discuss the pictures in your home? 
14. How many like pictures portraying wild west 
15. How many like romance? 
16. How many like comedy? 17. How many 
like tragedy? 18. Who is your favorite 
19. Who is your favor- 
ite actress? 20. How many 
pictures houses in your city? 21. What is 
the population? General remarks...... 


The state convention of the Iowa Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations will 
be held in Mason City, October 12 and 13. 

Iowa is justly proud of its splendid team work 
in raising the membership from less than 5000 
to more than 15,000 during the past year, making 
this organization the largest organization for 
Child-Welfare in the State. It is proud also of 
its legislative committee chairman, Mrs. Millicent 
Schaar Lincoln, of Des Moines, who took a most 
active part in securing a Vital Statistics Law 
which now places Iowa in the registration area 
of the U.S. Codéperating with a joint legislative 
committee, the Congress gave valuable aid in 
securing further a law for the Prevention of 
Blindness in Babies and Increase in Mothers’ 
Pensions, as well as other progressive legislation. 

The Congress will have its usual place at the 
State Fair. A large exhibit along educational 
lines including charts on child-hygiene, and 
for the first time this year will show a wonderful 
exhibit from the work of the children in the 
Children’s Crippled Hospital of the State Uni- 
versity. Conferences relating to child-welfare 
and parent-teacher organization will be held 
each morning. 

During the coming year the Congress will 
continue its work along child-hygiene lines, the 
campaigns on nutrition, a splendid program of 
which appears in the August Bulletin, prepared 
by Mrs. Z. C. Thornburg, of Des Moines, in 
coéperation with Dean Neale S. Knowles, Exten- 
sion Home Economics, Iowa State College, Ames. 
It will stress also the work along lines of social, 
moral, and religious education, programs for 
which will be published in subsequent numbers 
of the Bulletin. 

The following account of a local association 
in Charles City shows something of the type of 
work that has been done over the state during 
the past year: 

This Association has closed a most successful 
and profitable year. The membership has been 
increased from 26 to 206. Nine meetings have 
been held with an average. attendance of 43. 
The subject of malnutrition has been most helpful 


and many splendid papers given. The purchase 
of DeLux scales for the purpose of measuring 
and weighing the children has proved a great 
benefit and good results recorded. The child- 
hygiene committee, supported by the various 
women’s clubs, Rotary Club and Medical Asso- 
ciation petitioned the city council and a pure 
milk ordinance was passed. The social service 
committee collected good used clothing and this 
was distributed to the needy families. The play- 
ground committee purchased some balls for the 
children’s use and regret more could not be donc 
for the children who helped earn money for that 
purpose, but the amount on hand would not 
buy much equipment and pay for the installing 
of same. The year closed with a balance on 
hand of $194.93. Some good pictures for chil- 
dren were put on by the motion-picture com- 
mittee. The plan of having one teacher and 
her grade give part of the program each time, 
and the mothers of the children in that room 
serving light refreshments, has added greatly to 
the pleasure and interest of the meetings. 


KANSAS 


The following is taken fram a letter from the 
State President: 

“We had Executive Board yesterday. Plans 
were laid for a splendid year’s work. For the 
first time in our state we are to have a fall con- 
ference in each Congress District to be carried 
on and put over by the Vice-President of that 
District, which means eight meetings in the 
state before December Ist, beside, a round table 
at (4) each sectional meeting of the State Teach- 
ers Association. Many more worthwhile things 
decided on but time forbids the mention of them 
now just as it does my desire to tell you of the 
real value of our April meeting in Washington, 
D. C., to me. Very severe illness in our family 
is the reason for this message not going to you 
long ago for we realize how much of the success 
of the program was due to your untiring efforts. 
Truly the vision of the possibilities of the work 
of our organization was much broadened and 
our resolutions for more consecrated service to 
the work, much strengthened by those days of 
council together.”’ 


KENTUCKY 


Kentucky has just issued its first Year Book 
and a very commendable bit of work it is. As 
an illustration of good typography, it is especially 
pleasing. 

The following is quoted from the President's 
message : 

“Kentucky presents to her members and the 
National Congress her first Year Book. Being 
only three years old, there has been time for 
little else than the struggle necessary for normal! 
growth. Now that we consider ourselves no 
longer a groping infant but a steadily growing 
and sturdy child we hope to present a report 
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which will be acceptable to all and which will be 
epeated annually. 

“‘In Kentucky there has never been greater 
)pportunity for Parent-Teacher Associations 
than now. People are becoming aroused to the 
educational needs of our state and stand ready 
to work, waiting to be shown the way in which 
(o coéperate with the state organization for the 
betterment of the schools in their community. 
Our State Organizer, Mrs. Betty S. Harris, who 
succeeded Miss Lida E. Gardiner, has been at 
work since the first of July, 1920, with most 
encouraging and satisfactory results. She plans 
to form county units to promote the work through 
organizing and keeping alive Associations already 
formed.” 

The State Superintendent writes the foreword. 
We quote it in full: 

“Kentucky’s slogan is a Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation in every district. 

‘*A Parent-Teacher Association in every school 
district will mean better attendance. Attend- 
ance is partly the problem of the parent, partly 
the problem of the teacher and partly the prob- 
lem of the community. All these are united 
in a Parent-Teacher Association, and the causes 
that operate for non-attendance are amicably 
removed. 

‘“A Parent-Teacher Association in each dis- 
trict will mean more beautiful and more com- 
modious playgrounds. The school building be- 
comes the meeting place. Parents come to know 
exactly the sort of building to which they send 
their children. They come to understand that 
in these buildings their children live; that in 
these buildings their children’s ideals are formed, 
and that the building itself affects mightily the 
health and the happiness of their own children. 

“A Parent-Teacher Association in every dis- 
trict will mean a better teacher. The employ- 
ment of a teacher vitally affects every parent in 
the school district. It should be the concern of 
the whole district. Men should exercise at least 
is much judgment in the employment of him 
who is to train their children as they do in the 
employment of those who are to care for their 
stock. 

“‘A Parent-Teacher Association in every dis- 
trict will mean a better paid teacher. When 
parents come to understand how serious and how 
sacred is the task assigned to the teacher, when 
they come to understand how intimate the 
relationship between teacher and pupil, when 
they come to understand the relationship of the 
public school to democracy, they will readily be 
inclined to pay the teacher a living wage. And 
along with better salary will go recognition and 
respect which means more to the teacher than 
the money they receive. 

“‘A Parent-Teacher Association in every dis- 
trict will mean a better community. In their 
ineetings they will come to know and understand 
cach other better. 


“‘Kentucky’s problem is to preserve the rural 
community, the rural church, and the rural 
school. Let’s make the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations a means to this end.” 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Excerpts from the Massachusetts Bulletin for 
September: 

From State President’s letter: Our State office 
has now been maintained for more than a year 
with most encouraging results in centralizing 
the work and in extending the parent-teacher 
idea. 

Since last September eighteen new associations 
have been added, with fifteen hundred new 
members. In addition to the organization work, 
the help given to one hundred and thirty local 
associations, and connections made with other 
child-welfare organizations, many appeals have 
come to the office for assistance in forming and 
guiding other groups. Our force is insufficient 
to cope with the new interest in the education of 
the child. 

The usefulness of the State organization is 
dependent in large measure upon the financial 
resources at its disposal. If we are the sole 
clearing house in Massachusetts of information 
on parent-teacher matters it is important that 
we have as a minimum equipment an office, a 
secretary, a Bulletin, and literature. 

The State organization exists for definite pur- 
poses: To form a Parent-Teacher Association 
in every school in the State; to furnish infor- 
mation about the Parent-Teacher Association; 
to publish programs, literature, and a Bulletin; 
to outline courses in child study; to arrange 
conferences and conventions; to supply speakers; 
to bind all local associations together for strength 
and inspiration; to work for child-welfare meas- 
ures in state and nation; to connect the Parent- 
Teacher Association with other child-welfare 
agencies; to act as a medium through which the 
National can reach local associations. 

“The Mothers’ Exchange,” by Clarence Selby 
of Sparta, Illinois, is a new loan paper which will 
be sent to associations applying for it from the 
National office, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. It is a very suggestive account 
of an exchange managed by a Parent-Teacher 
committee where outgrown children’s clothing 
can be bought or exchanged. A list of other 
valuable loan papers is published in the February 
issue of the CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE. They 
are especially useful to associations which are un- 
able to get speakers. 

News: The Mansfield Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation awarded a large picture of Lincoln to 
the room having the largest percentage of parents 
present at one meeting. 

The Wollaston Parent-Teacher Association 
this year had talks on “The Censorship of 
Movies,” and on “ Athletics and Health.” 

The Myrtle Parent-Teacher Association in 
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Lynn has had large classes for mothers, meeting 
three times a week for instruction in millinery 
and dress-making. 

The Peabody Parent-Teacher Association has 
purchased storytelling books for the grades. It 
is trying to better conditions of schools and play- 
grounds. 

The Townsend Parent-Teacher Association 
in May had a visiting day, when all parents 
visited the schools of the town. 

Leominster Mothers’ Association gave $25 to 
provide milk for undernourished children in 
school, 

The Shelbourne Falls Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation had a Parents’ Day, when the regular 
work of the schools was done, and health charts 
and first-aid cabinets were on exhibition. 

Service Bureau: The teacher, by reason of her 
special study of the needs of childhood and her 
experience with large numbers of children, has 
a valuable contribution to make to parenthood. 
The classroom teacher is a potent factor for good 
in many a home when a vital connection between 
home and school has been established by a live 
parent-teacher association. 

On the other hand, there are many services 
which parents, especially mothers, can contribute 
to lighten the load of the teacher overburdened 
by duties not strictly classified-as teaching duties. 

The University of Iowa, which is working to 
foster the parent-teacher idea, suggests a service 
bureau under which as many parents as possible 
shall enroll. 

According to her taste and ability each mother 
might enroll as a helper to the teacher for library 
work; office work; training children for musical 
entertainments, theatricals and pageants; for 
excursions and picnics; for school or home garden 
supervision or for any other extra-curriculum 
activities. By consulting her list of parents the 
teacher may know whom to call on when outside 
help would be a rest for tired nerves. 

Any association adopting and carrying out 
this suggestion for a service bureau can help 
others by reporting its success or failure through 
the Bulletin. 


MICHIGAN 


In this state a novel scheme is being tried, 
which seems excellent. The Board has created a 
school Standards committee. The work mapped 
out for the committee is shown by the follow- 
ing which is sent to every city or county council. 
Perhaps an adoption of this plan might help other 
committees in solving similar problems. 

The liberty granted by parents to young people 
of high-school age has become detrimental to 
their health, moral and social standards and 

WHEREAS: Codperation by parents in all parts 
of Michigan is necessary in order to avoid ap- 
pearance of injustice in inividual cases, 

Be it therefore resolved: That there be an effort 
made by the Council of Parent-Teacher Asso- 


ciations to establish and 
maintain a standard among the parents of this 
city as to the dress, amusements, and chaper- 
onage of their young people, and, 

THEREFORE: The Council of Parent-Teach- 
er Associations recommends to each Parent- 
Teacher Association of the city the following 
agreement for discussion and adoption. 

1. | will aid by influence and example in es- 
tablishing, for girls of junior high-school age, 
a simple, modest mode of dress, both for school 
and social functions. 

2. | agree, even at the cost of personal incon- 
venience, to combat the motion picture show, 
the ice-cream parlor, and the semi-public dance, 
as gathering places for young people, by opening 
my home frequently, both afternoons and even- 
ings, for wholesome entertainment. 

3. We recommend that attendance upon the 
motion-picture show and social functions be dis- 
continued during the school week; that parents 
advocate early hours for beginning and ending 
of parties for young people, and that the definite 
hours be stated in all invitations. 

4. That, while recognizing the value of occa- 
sional dances, I will endeavor to discourage too 
frequent dancing by substituting for it whole- 
some indoor and outdoor amusements. 

5. The traffic law in this City declares it to be 
illegal for any young person under... .years of 
age to drive an automobile, unless accompanied 
by their parents or a licensed chauffeur. | agree 
to insist that the young people of my family obey 
this law. 

6. The general School Law of the State of 
Michigan declares it to be illegal for any child 
attending public school to belong to a Fraternity, 
Sorority, or Secret Society. I agree to insist 
that the young people of my family obey this 
law. 

7. I disapprove of the custom of permitting 
young people of high-school age to go to or return 
from places of amusement without any older 
person in attendance—whether they walk or 
go in automobiles. 

8. 1 heartily approve of this effort to bring 
about coéperation between the parents of all 
parts of the city in fixing social standards for our 
young people, and I will do all in my power to 
secure as many signatures as possible to this 
agreement, and to fulfill its requirements with 
my own children. 


Name. 


Street Address. 
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\ttach as many sheets filled with signatures as 
ou are able to secure. 


MISSOURI 


The State President recently sent a message to 
the Kansas City Council from which the follow- 
ng is quoted: 

“This year will mark the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the National Congress 
of Mothers and it is Missouri's purpose to cele- 
brate the occasion by redoubling every effort to 
make Missouri the best state in which a child 
may be born and developed. 

“It is a matter of no small moment for any 
group of people to stand for child-welfare for a 
quarter of a century. It means more than 
standing—itmeans under standing. Understand 
ing all conditions surrounding the child that 
will make him more valuable to himself, to his 
city, and his state. It means adult education 
that will lend to the deepest investigation and 
insight into all matters pertaining to child 
betterment. 

“Someone has said that ‘P. T. A., does not 
stand for Pink Tea. It stands for Patient Toil, 
Persistent Training, Pulling Together.” 

“Kansas City has made such wonderful 
strides that all Missouri looks to her parent- 
teacher work with the greatest pride, and the 
state counts on her aid in pushing the aims and 
purposes to the greatest development. 

“This year we purpose bending every energy 
to a stay-at-home campaign, in an effort to over- 
come many of the problems that face the present- 
day parent. 

“One of the questions we hope that parents 
will ask, and discuss as a program, is: What are 
we as parents doing to keep our children happily 
interested at home in the evening? Are we 
concerning ourselves sufficiently with the modern 
social standards? ”’ 

Mrs. Mollie McAdoo, a Missouri principal, 
was greatly impressed by some sayings and 
occurrences at the last National Convention. 
We quote the following: 

“The biggest thing the Congress gave me was 
a great joy and pride that I am an American 
woman. I hope to inspire in the hearts of my 
school girls the same feeling, and an ambition to 
let ‘service’ be their aim in life.” 

Here are a few of the suggestive things that 
were said: “Teacher and pupils are friends. 
Parents and teachers should be friends.”’ 

“Teachers need the support of parents, and 
the school should be the center of community life. 

‘Pay enough so you can demand the highest 
qualifications, then select the best men and 
women for teachers. The child is worth all of 
that. 

‘What the American teacher is going to do 
with the American child with the help of the 
American mother will largely determine the 
future of America. 


“Take care of the rural schools. Nearly 
sixty per cent. of our children are in country 
homes. 

“Mothers and teachers of each generation 
should lift children higher up the hill of worthy 
life. 

‘“‘Americanization was frequently spoken of. 
Many Parent-Teacher Circles are Americanizing 
the foreigners in their neighborhoods.”’ 

“Ohio said the work of the Association has 
been so successful there that the slogan is, ‘Give 
your problems to the Parent-Teacher Association 
if you want things done. 

“Dr. Claxton made some interesting and in- 
structive talks. He is enthusiastic about this 
work being done over the nation. He said, 
‘There is a definite need in every school in the 
country for a Parent-Teacher organization to 
which both fathers and mothers, and all teachers 
in the public schools should belong; and parents 
should coéperate with the teacher in the develop- 
ment of the child for the teacher is an agent of 
the parent—not an intruder. He said education 
is a heptagon and the seven angles are first, 
health; second, knowledge-—of nature, society, 
and the problems of life; third, skill in controlling 
knowledge—that the student may be able to 
pay his way in life—financially, socially, and 
morally; fourth, appreciation of the finer things; 
fifth, good judgment; sixth, will; seventh, pur- 
pose.’ Reviewing all that was seen and heard 
during that inspiring week, I cannot but think 
the most powerful influence for bettering the 
lives and homes of our American people is the 
Parent-Teacher Association. Its workers are 
self-sacrificing, earnest, untiring. They work for 
love, not money. They give time, thought and 
energy that they may help little children.” 


NEW JERSEY 


From the President’s message in the September 
Bulletin; 


“It is with pleasure we welcome all back from 
the summer vacation. May you have had a 
happy, healthy one. 

‘““As we go on year after year, our work for 
the children becomes increasingly important. 
Let us go forward this year with a well-developed 
plan, that more mothers may be enlisted in 
gaining knowledge, for giving health and edu- 
cation to their own children. 

“Motherhood is the biggest profession on earth, 
yet how few are prepared! I hope in this age 
none are willing to go on in ignorance. Some 
there still are who know it all; they know so 
little that they do not know how little they do 
know, or how far they are failing in the rearing 
of a good citizen, physically, morally and men- 
tally. 

“Mothers, be open-minded, always looking for 
knowledge, ever vigilant. And in Parent-Teach- 
er Associations there is the greatest field for 
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benefiting your own child, with Home and School 
united.” 

The coming*Silver Jubilee Anniversary of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teach- 
er Associations is given a most interesting notice 
in the same number: 

Next year, 1922, the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations will 
commemorate its Silver Jubilee Anniversary. 
We should now begin to prepare a fitting pro- 
gram. One of the special features to be stressed 
is that each member be urged to give a special or 
personal silver offering. If each of our 16,000 
members would contribute one little dime, $1,600 
would go into the National Treasury, or if the 
sum contributed would be 25 cents per capita 
$4,000. 

Think just a moment further—if each member, 
realizing her great opportunity to do a great 
good for the children of her State and Nation, 
could become inspired to begin this September 
by putting in a box ten cents each month, in- 
cluding February, then taking the amount at 
the February meeting as a present for Child- 
Welfare Day, this would mean $4,800 for the 
forward work for the children of our nation. 

This is what numbers means, from your 60 
cents (10 cents a month for six months), but 
multiplied by the many, a wonderful gift to the 
children! The benefit will return to our own 
State. 

Do not wait to learn what other Associations 
are doing, but at your first fall meeting bring this 
forward and ask each member to do her part. Send 
amount after February meeting to the State 
Treasurer. 

In this State Bulletin the following is quoted 
from the Indiana Bulletin: 

“Out of the experiences of the past have been 
found certain things that contribute to the suc- 
cess of any Parent-Teacher Association. The 
personality of the leader has much to do with the 
success. A desire to work and not to complain, 
a desire to give real thought to the problems, a 
willingness to forget self, and above all, a belief 
in the importance of the work. 

“The successful Parent-Teacher Association 
tries to assume neither the responsibility nor 
the functions of the school authorities, but works 
with them for the benefit of children. The 


Parent-Teacher Association should not assume 
the burden of raising money for equipment or 
carrying on activities that properly belong to 
the school authorities. It is perfectly proper, 
however, for each Association to step into thx 
breach to furnish equipment or to raise money 
to carry on certain school activities until public 
sentiment can be created, and the taxpayers 
brought to see that these are proper schoo! 
functions to be supported by public taxation. 

“The successful Parent-Teacher Association 
does not attempt to supplant the school author- 
ities in matters of school administration and 
academic work. Teachers and superintendents 
in the past feared hostile criticism and meddle- 
some interference with the affairs of the school. 
But the chief concern of the Parent-Teacher 
Association should be to prevent this very thing 
and to create an understanding and appreciation 
of the efforts of the school to the end that their 
efficiency may be greatly increased. In the 
earlier days this very matter was the rock on 
which many Parent-Teacher Associations were 
wrecked, but specific instructions from the State 
and National Congress have brought about a 
much better state of affairs. It must not be 
forgotten that the Parent-Teacher Association 
belongs equally to the parents and teachers, so 
far as privileges in the Association are concerned, 
and responsibility for carrying on the work. 
Parents and teachers should share in the benefits 
of the Association and the burden of the work 
should be equally divided. And in this con- 
nection it must not be forgotten that half of the 
parents are fathers.” 

Suggestions for Programs of Real Value: 

One program on health—this is fundamenta. 
proper feeding needed for health. 

One program on thrift in order to secure a 
quiet mind. 

One program on studying little children— 
misunderstood at this age may cause life-long 
trouble. 

One program on adolescent children—a very 
important age, and one greatly neglected. 

One program on New Jersey laws. 

One program on sex hygiene. 

One program on supervised play and _ play- 
grounds—as badly needed in the country as in 
the city; or community work in the school house. 











